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SCOTLAND. 


A 


DISSERTATION 


on THE 


: Royal Line and firſt Settlers | 


IN WHICH 


The O pinion of Doctor Robertſon, w 'T hat 


c the Ancient Britons were indebted to the 
Romans for the Art of Writing, and the 
« Uſe of Numbers,” is fairly conſidered ; and 

the Place determined whereon was fought the 
terrible Battle of the Grampian Hills. 


The whole contained; ; in a Letter to the Authors 
; of the Nn Review. : | 
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Serurrkurx, 


H AV I N G lately peruſed your 
ly Review, where, in the article about 
| Guthrie s Hiſtory of Scotland, you have 
condemned that Author for 5 5 g ad- 
mitted the firſt forty- four Kings generally 
received in the annals of that kingdom, I 
thought proper to ſend ſome few thoughts 
upon that ſubject, and the rather, as they 
are entirely new, and naturally flow from 
a right conſideration of the matter. 


But in the preamble I muſt obſerve, 


that I only differ from you in a few things 
B n 


ſaid about Guthrie, who, to my certain 
knowledge, was no ſcholar. One Mr. 
zprdon, lecturer at Bethnal-Green, one 
of the beſt Latin ſcholars of the age, fre- 
quently told, that he had tranſlated 
Ciceros Orations from the French, 
and not from the Latin; which laſt he 
did not underſtand ſo well as a boy of 
good capacity in the third form of Weſt- 
minſter School. He was totally ignorant 
of. the Erſe Language, without which, 
and dealing in Etymology, no perſon can 
pretend to write to any purpoſe the Hiſtory 
of that country; in a word, he was a man 
of no reach of thought, incapable of trac- 
ing out a matter with judgment; and as 
his Hiſtory of England is almoſt: all taken 
from Rapin, except ſuch parts as contain 
his exceptions againſt that diſtinguiſhed au- 
thor ; 3 „ee of Scotland are a 
compilation from old Lindfay of Pitſcotty, 
. ber ſuch authorities, or made up of 
' crude reflexions upon Mr. Buchanan, who 
knew the Latin fully as well as any fince 
the time of Angus Cæſar, and who 
poke the Erſe from his infancy ; nay, 1 
truly believe, he had more learning than 


all the Scots Hiſtorians put together. 
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the death of 2 at whic 


implied a kingly F according to 


4 


As to 5 . 8 in queſtio 
T think the honoured Sir George 205 
zie of Roſehau Lord Advocate for 


Scotland, has e liſhed the truth of their 


exiſtence, with all the force of ar gumet 
that an hiſtorical fact is capable of. He 


obſerves, with great propriety, that none 
ever impugned it till one . 


uddus, a Welſh⸗ 
man, Anno 15823 and tis pretty ſtran 
that the being of a man, ſuch as Forge 


| who died 330 years before the Chriſtian | 
ra, ſhould never be called in till 


1912 years after his death. IIS the rep 
ceived opinion of Hiſtorians, that the 
terrible battle nigh the Grampian hills 


between he Res Hnde, RN 


Britons and ; Caledonians, under Galgacus, 


was fought in in year 277 our Sayi- 


our's crucifixion, i. e. about 376 youre bling | 

time the 
country, accord ing fo Tacitus, who was 
married to Agricola's daughter, was well 


peopled; the noble Hiſtorian. ſaw the na- 
tives, and converſed with them; and tis 


obſervable, that when he gives an account 
of new diſtricts that were ads diſcovers 


ed as the army advanced, he uſes. the 


word Natio & Gens; the very mentioning 
of which in the Roman or Latin tongue, 


22). - 
uſtin, in the very firſt ſentence of his 
firſt book, which laſt circumſtance ſpeaks 


its propriety: * In the beginning, the go- 


« yernment of ſtates and nations was in 


6. the Poe. of kings. E177 | 


| The ſame Tacitus writes, "Mid the coe 
ral leaders reſigned the command of the 


army to Galgacus, as the perſon of moſt 
experience, beſt acquainted with the coun- 


where was to be the ſcene of action, 


And perhaps the moſt powerful of the con- 
federate princes, who were e to * 


counter e Roman army. 


The Caledonians differed cle their ſouth- 
ern neighbours in their ſize, ' complexion, 


ſtature, attitude, colour of the hair w_ eyes, 
nay, in their ſpeech, language, and every 


er thing, which to me is demonſtration 


chat their r had come from Nor- 


way, or the ſouthern parts of Gothland 


in Sweden; there being an extream like- 


neſs between the inhabitants of theſe and 


 fuch as Tacitus has fo well deſcribed the 


Caledonians to have been; and if fo, tis 


highly probable that a regal government 
| would f introduced by N who were 


governed 


8 Principio rerum, gentium nt imperium 
penes m_ erat. 


3 AF 

governed by kings. This need not ſtartle 
any perſon, if we confider, that the moun- 
tains of Norway can be diſcerned from the 
| Orkney and Shetland iſles, that the - navi- 
gation from Norway to theſe is but ſhort, 
and the paſſage of the Pentland Firth, 
which ſeparates the Orkneys from the 
Terra Firma of Scotland, is ſtill ſhorter ; 
certainly the country muſt have been' peo- 
pled hong before the battle of the Gram- 
pian Hills, and conſequently muſt have 
been under ſome rule or government, 
which we contend to have been that of 
Kings, though we plead for no more LOSE 

to that period than 375 years. 


There is not a word defigning the 'of- 
fice of a ruler, more ancient and univerſal 
than that which fignifies King. In the 
Hebrew it 1s Melech, in the Greek Anax, 
or Baſileus, in the Latin Rex, and in the 
Scots Earſe Ri. Every perſon knows that 
the French, the Spaniſh, the Portugueſe 
and Italian word for that dignity is Rua 
thereto, Roi, Re, and Rey, are pretty 
much alike. | Koning the Saxon word for 
that dignity, is indeed different; nor was 
it introduced till the arrival of the Saxons 
in South Britain, Anno 4823 ; but then 
the power of the Koning, now Kings: was 
the ſame 45 that IRENE 5 0 

2 
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„ 


nical term Scotland is original word 
for North Britain, no more than that Eng- 
land was the firſt vocable for South Bri- 


tain; there is no ſuch word among the 
northern or weſtern Highlanders, or thoſe 
inhabiting the iſles, I mean ſuch as do 


not ſpeak the Engliſh, Albanach is the 
Earſe for the Scots, and is derived from Al- 
bion the Carthaginian vocable for the 


White Land; and if the inians 
trade with the Albanachs, here is demon- 


ſtration that the e wa I a 


we contend. 


It is furthes: b esblg that the 3 


Wy Hiſtorian Tacitus informs, that 


one of the petty kings * of Ireland cane over 
to his * 
: croſs the channel, | aſſuring him that a fingle 


n would infure his ſucceſs in che re- | 
| PIE ere fgabend. Formats i 


That . a 4 nature) POPE on be- 


tween the natives of Ireland and Scot- 


land, is univerfally acknowledged: the 


in- law, and invited him to N 


Iriſh Language an the Scots Earſe being 


but different dialects of the ſame Language, 
as: the Molian and Jonic among the N 


* 9 5 5 See the Life of Agricola. 
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Abd the natives of Co t and of 
— — other: 
I myſelf have converſed with ſome Iriſh: 


ww their Iriſn e n 


"If the! Are a" countries 
was ſo cloſe, it is reaſonable to i 
that their form of government was the 
| ſame; at the period before us, tis proba- 
ble this Regulus from Ireland applied to 
Agricola, not ſo much on account of re- 
ducing the other three Reguli under his 
ſubjection, as from a political ſcheme to 
make a diverſion in favour of the Caledo- 
nians, who, if once ſubdued, the con- 
queſt of Ireland would become eaſy: 
whereas if the Roman forces were divided. 
not only the fafety of the Caledonians, and 
their confederates, but likeways of the 
Iriſh, would be more firmly ſecured. Agri - 
cola, it would ' ſeem, | aw through his 
ſchemes, and did not embrace the propo- 
fal. 1 fee no manner of reaſon why the 
Latin name Rex may not be attributed 
to the chief ruler among the Scots, mort 
than 1 can blame Julius Cæſar for beſtow- 
ing that appellation upon the Britiſh or 
Kentiſh potentates; beſides, there is not a 
word in the Erſe Language more frequently 
l 2 


gentlemen, who never wee in Scotland, = 


(61 0 „ 
to be met with in compoſition than the 

word Ri, which is a demonſtration that the 
original natives had an idea of its impor- 
tance. In Argyleſhire and Broadalhine, the 
names of many villages; end with that ſylla- 
ble, ſuch as Daalree, the King's Meadow 
or Field; Tobermorie, the King's Great 
Well; Clanmackri, the Children of the 
King's ſon, &. I myſelf know above 
” farms in that country, called: towns, 

ing with this 8 1 


Ede if the account of cheſe forty-four 
Kibgs be fabulous, I ſhould be extreamly 
glad to know when the forgery began, or 
if it be poſſible to think that ſuch a mat- 
ter ſhould all at once fall from the clouds, 
and be enrolled among the archives of the 
kingdom. It is ſcarce probable; that a fic- 
tion like this could enter the repoſitories 
of any ſociety; and many things determine 
me to believe that the people of thoſe ages 
were not ſo much drowned in ignorance 
as ſome moderns would repreſent them. 
The art of architecture was known in Bri- 
_ tain before the arrival of Cæſar, 54 years 
before the coming of our Saviour. The 
houſes were of 4 fame conſtruction as 
thoſe upon the Continent, and no doubt 
the Danes and Norwegians, at that time 
the beſt navigators in Europe, in 


— —— — 
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their emigrations, pick op that art, and 
practiſed it with ſucceſs in countries 
_ wherewith they carried on trade : 'tis true, 
Tacitus mentions no towns nor cities a- 
mong the Caledonians; and Cæſar expreſsly. 
aſſerts the want of both in South-Bri- 
tain ; but then each of theſe illuſtrious Au- 
thors informs us in general, that there 
were houſes in their reſpective countries, 


and the latter abounded with inhabitants. 


Every perſon has heard the fame of St. 
Columbus, the man who built the famous 
monaſtery at Icolmkill in Argyleſhire. The 
records of the kingdom were kept there 
from his time, yiz. 503 to 1057, when 
they were tranſported to Dunfermling, the 
place where the court of Scotland at that 


| time was held by Malcolm III, 


Is it poſſible to imagine that a man of 
St. Columbus's ſanctity would admit a par- 
cel of forgeries, and depoſit them in a 
one conſecrated to the' Deity ? or could 

e have been ſo very ignorant, as not to 
know the name of the man who ruled 
the nation in the preceding century? No 
doubt there were old men when Columbus 
was a child; and tis ſtrange that theſe 
ſhould, with one voice, tell that a King 
had exiſted in their days that never had a 

ED. e Being. 


Being. Add to this, that the ſame St. 
Columbus was truly a good man, and is 
the perſon, who, in the opinion of all 
Hiſtorians, founded the famous Abbey of 
Mlelroſs, one of the nobleſt ſtructures in 
the univerſe, and for many years the reſi- 
dence of the Scots Kings. The Monks 
of Icolmkill diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the ſeventh ' Century by a Reſolution, which 
ſhews that they were not totally ignorant 
of the motion of the heavenly bodies: they 
refuſed to comply with the deciſions of the 
council of Nice with regard to the keep- 
ing of Eaſter ; which feſtival, in the opi- 
nion of the church, depends upon the 
change, the libration and aberration of 
the moon; the right underſtanding where- 
of is the very Key to Aſtronomy. And as 
the moon went on in her courſe without 
regarding the debates in the council of 
Nice ; ſo the Monks ef Icolmkill did, ac- 
cording to Bede, an ancient Author, the 
eontrary of what the council of Nice had 
enacted ;* which leads to an obſervation 
upon that queſtion in the Review, de- 
manding to know the places where the 
ſeminaries of learning were fixed, and which 
expreſsly ſays, „The country is ſtill bar» 
o 


. 


As 


(42 
1 to BD queſtion ; ; I 1 has the 


| ſeminary of learning was firſt among the 


Druids in Aberdeenſhire, and in the 
Mearns, as may be ſeen from the reliques 
of their Temples, compared with the an- 
cient account given of them by Cæſar, and 
ather Hiſtorians, who expreſsly write, that 


the youth were ſent from Gaul and. from 


Germany to the Britiſh ſeminaries, which 
were moſtly in retired places, ſuch as Icolm- 


7 kill, and from them were ſeveral learn- 


ed men draughted, who began the fa- 
mous Scots College at Paris, anno 794, in 
the reign of Charlemagne, between whom 
and Achaius, King of Scotland, there was 


a league about two years before. This fact, 
controverted by the Reviewer, is eſtabliſhed 
as full as any one fact at ſuch a diſtance of 


time poſſibly can be. It is recorded, as Sir 
George M'Kenzie very juſtly obſerves, by 
AÆginardus, who was Secretary to Charle- 
magne'; and the very articles of the treaty 
are ſtill extant in the archives of F rance. 


As to the phraſe, The country (mean- | 


Ing Scotland) is ſtill barbarous per ir it 


is ill choſen ; whether it dropt from the 


pen of; ia. Welſhman, an Engliſhman, an 


Iriſhman, or a Countryman of mine : 


own. e 
0 | C 2 The 
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T he country is ſo far from being barba- 


rous, that I do not believe there is any in 


Europe of an equal extent, whoſe inhabi- 
tants are more civilized. The Latin lan- 
guage was well underſtood at the conrt 
of Scotland, even in the middle of the 


eleventh century; and it is not improba- 


ble, but the Monks of Icolmkill were con- 5 


verſant therein. 


| The 1 of Malcolm . who 


was cotemporary with William the Con- 
queſtor, commonly called the Conqueror, 


were written in Latin. The letter from 


the nobles of Scotland to the Pepe, anno 


] 320, is wrote in that Language. 


The charters and by our Kings are 


ſo many tokens of there being learned 
men in the Kingdom. In 1411 a royal 
Vniverſity was ua at St. Andrew's, 
which before that time was only a private 


Seminary; and, in 1420, Doctor Gavin 


Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkeld, tranſlated the 
works of Virgil, and to this. day he is 
confeſſed to hive hit the ſenſe of w— 


Ori 1— 


ginal: the famous George Buchanan has 
been by friends and enemies acknowledged 
a Scholar of the firſt Sphere: the illuſtrious 
Inventor of Logarithms was a Scotchman: 
David and James * were Mathema- 
ticians 


700 
tickans of the a rank, as were Mr. Simp- 
ſon at Glaſgow and the famous Mr. Mac- 
Laurin, from which laſt T heard the Anec- 
dote about the Monks of un already 
ys 


At this time tha are no leſs PER fouls 

Univerſities, filled with Men of great abi- 
lity in the different branches of Literature, 
and every Pariſh has a School: in a word, I 
took upon the Inhabitants of England to 
thoſe of Scotland as ſix to one; but the 
People of Education, I mean ſuch as can 
read and write, in North Britain, to be 
ten times more than in South Britain. 


Sure I am, that if the country of Scotland FH. 


be barbarous enough, neither the Welſh 
nor the Engliſh can caſt a ſtone at them. 


You certainly have heard of the Poem of 
Fingal, and afterward of Temora, in Eng- 
lich, The King's large Houſe, which if you 
look upon as authentic, then here is a 
further teſtimony of the exiſtence of the 
firſt forty four Kings: for Morvern, whoſe 
King makes ſuch a figure in that work, lies 
near the Caſtle of Dunſtaffnage in Argyle- 
ſhire, chat ancient Seat of the Scots Kings. 


Theſe Poa are a farb proof that the 
country was not altogether barbarous even 


( 18 ) 

in the earlier ages: you will certainly Ws 
one, * whoſe performance you have com- 
mended ; and he is poſitive that the Com- 
poſition is preferable to the Æneid of Virgil, 


Vlhich laſt was always a favourite Author with 


me; I once could have repeated the greater 
part of that incom 8 Bard both in the 


original and in 
Dryden, Mr. Duke, and other eminent 


tranſlation by Mr: 


Hands: however, the Poetry of Fingal or 


Virgil does not enter the queſtion, the ex- 
iſtence of a King in Morvern, a ſmall part 
of Scotland before the Chriſtian æra, is 
what the Panegyriſts on F ingal will not re- 
ate... - | 
1 know that Doctor Robertlons is of 0 inion "© 
% that the firſt ages of the Scottiſh 
&« are dark and fabulous. That the 3 
« relying upon uncertain legends, and the 
tc tradition of their Bards ſtill more uncer- 
« tain, reckon up a ſeries of Kings ſeveral 


N ages before the birth of Chriſt, and af- 


«« terward, that the period of the Scots hiſ- 
„ tory from the origin of the Monarchy 
« to the reign of Kenneth the ſixty-ninth 

« King of Scots, anno 838, according 
ce to their own fabulous Authors, is the 
* Region of pure fable and conjecture, and 
05 ought to be e e 


* Dr, Bi 4-7 61 


"Town 


I own myſelf to be of a quite different 
opinion, and tho' you may condemn any 
production of mine, yet you ought not to 

_ condemn me for writing my real ſenti- 
ments, ſome of which are now before you, 
declaring that of the ſeveral Kingdoms of 
Europe, there is not, in my opinion, one 
whoſe annals can be more depended up- 
on, I mean from Fergus I. than thoſe, of 
Scotland, being attended with all the moral 
certainty requifite, that can either be infer- 

ed from probable Tradition, old Manuſcripts, 

_ credible Hiſtorians, and the Teſtimonies of 

foreign Writers; our Hiſtorians were men 
of character, and ſome of them had been 
appointed to keep a regiſter of facts as 

they occurred: Tacitus, Hegaſippus, and 


z 


Seneca, bear teſtimony to the Scots being a 

Nation in their days; conſequently that the 
Country muſt have been inhabited many. 
years before. Claudian and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris mention the Inhabitants of North 
Britain under the appellation Scoti, 


I will readily allow that the Aborigines 
of North Britain cannot be properly aſcer- 
tained more than thoſe of 6455 Countries; 
one thing is certain, that every Iſland muſt 
one time or other have been peopled from 
the continent: but whether the firſt Colo- 
hy landed upon the Southern or . 

e, 


— ——— —— — 
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W the Eaſtern or Weſtern ſide of the 
Country, is a circumſtance not to be traced 
out: however, it is abundantly evident 
that North Britain was inhabited before 
the death of Fergus, that is 330 years 
before the Chriſtian æra; the very name 
Albion being the Carthaginian word for 


white land, the ſhips of Carthage viſited the 


whole Iſle of Britain, I mean the coaſt from 
Cornwall to Caithneſs, or more properly 


from Britt, the Country of Tin, to. Alib, the 


Country of Men of white complexions: for 


1t 1s obvious that the Carthaginians rauſt 


have been black and ſwarthy ; whereas the 


real Albanachs were, as Tacitus an, 1 


comely, and fair. 
That Ireland, in Erſe 15 was nhabited 


beide that time is undeniable: nor is it 
unlikely that the Colony from Celtic Gaul, 


whoſe —— were e by the Carthagi- 


nians, Were * firſt letters in the Weſtern 


| anda ae 


It was no new thing for "SPE in the 
carlier ages, to ſeek ſhelter in one country 
when oppreſſed by enemies too powerful 
for them in their own; the Celtz felt the 
power and weighty hand of thoſe who trad- 


ed with them: the fill and ability of the 


ane was an overmatch for the unaided 


en | 
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ſtrength of the other; Forts and Gtadels-. 
were built upon ce <9 y n wherever 
the Carthaginian en directed; towns 
and cities reared their heads in the midſt of 
low huts and homely habitations: the Cities 
of Barcelona and Canthigena in Spain, ſtill 
retain their Punic names: Og the- 2 : 
of Carthage come to our hand we perhaps 

might find the particular time when the 
fait colony ſet 3 and know with an 
hiſtorical exactneſs whether that colony 
partly ſettled in Scotland, or confined 
ee to the Weſtern land now Ireland, 
not ſtirring from thence for ſome generati- 
ons, one thing is certain, the language of the 
Iriſh and Albanach, their manners, and in 
timeſ their government, nay and their reli e 
were the ſame; they only varied by thoſe 
incidental and trivial F: ee which time, 
ſelf intereſt, or a communication with others, 
Had introduced. | 


0 all colonies are RE = if Men of 
genius and fit for enterprize, ſo it is not 
improbable but that thoſe who firſt came to 
Ireland or Scotland, were Men of ſpirit and 
vivacity; for the croſſing of a Sea or Strait 
in the infancy of Navigation was more 
hazardous than afterwards: in any event 
they muſt have been acquainted with the 
arts and ſciences of the 1 if 1 
Donid D "Mi 


? 22 12 
, of the Celts from Spain or from Darthuge,” 
that feat of trade and Miftrefs of the com- 
mereial World; theſe muſt have been ac- 
quainted with che uſe of the javelin, the 
croſs bow; the fling; the noble art af Ar- 
chitecture and method of improving ground; 
3 _ e North of Germany. or | Norway, 
have been inured to fiſhing, 
und all the articles of an — 1 
— living, - for which the ae 
| —4 always been famous and renowned. 


Let the 'Aboriz gines be either from tho 
one or from che other, or be 2 mixture 
from boi it can-never deſtroy | autho- 
* of our annals i th, ſupport of the exiſtehce 
the fixſt forty ur Kin The firſt of. 
whom, Fergus 515 is h 1 9 down to ug 
with ſa many circu ances, that I doubt 
if the accounts of the firſt founders. of 
Greece or Rome can be aſcertained, with 
Oo on) DE Oe 


Bede, a very ancient author and a denn, 
informs us, that a whole fleet of Germans 
came at one time to the coaſt of Iretand,. 
being ditven thereon by ftreſs af weather, 
and having heard of the: hoſpitality of the 
| Scots, they ſent deputies to theſe, deſining 
| pp be lakes. _ and; receiving anſurer that 
5 tney e on-condition of joining in the 
ir enem = 


+ agg — 


n - 
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el the terms, and failing alb 
Weſtern coaſt, doubled Strathnavern, 
ed upon the Northern arts to which the 
ſettlers” afterward! gave „ of 
their reſpective Countries; they in gene- 
ral were known by: en of Pikts, 
from tlie condition of the veſſels wherein 
they 2 and which were all er Ae 


the | 


Theſe Picts were a Tupetiiitions fort of 
people, as Seamen in the Norttr af Europe 
generally are; ſo the individuals of the: new 
colony entertained the whims and fovleries 
about dreams and apparitions, and among 
others one of their old Men declared, that 
by a voice from Heaven he had been told, 
that in time their race ſhould be extirpated 
by the Scots, the matter was readily be- 
lieved: daily quarrels aroſe between them, 
trifling incidents brought on the  fierceft 


combats; from perſonal encounters they 


proceeded to general b "which , 
terminated in a treaty, by which it was 
agreed, that the Scots Gout | ſeparate from 
the Picts, and withdraw to the monntains, 
as the fitteſt for their way of living, and 
the Picts be left in poſſeſſion of thè coaſt, 
along which they extended themſelves ih 
time as far as the Tay: and in a ſhort time 
beyond tlie Forth itſelf, where it is not 
improbable they founded "TO Caſ- 
* tle, 


| K J 
tle, and from thence _—_ the city «xe 
. by that name. 13h] Pro Ire 


* 
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There- 15 not in the; lines or en 
language a word more general than burgh, 
„ which ſignifies a community; and 9 Bi 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the places 
ending in burgh were firſt founded by thoſe 
who * that nag. | 


4 94 
4 8 #* 4 
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| The RR? names 5 alas point out 
1 ſomeè ſenſe the people who firſt ſettled 
therein; and whoever pleaſes to take a ſur- 
vey of the ſeveral places in the Weſt High- 
N three fourths of theſe will be found 
to flow from the Galick language, 1: e. the 
Erſe or Celtic rather; in theſe diſtricts 
there are ſeven words generally prevailing in 
the names of places; as ard high, blair a 
common, aber a mouth, daal a 8 kaun 
a promontory, glen a diſtrict, and ſtrath an 
extended parcel of ground, Argyle, i. e. 
Ard na Gaul the high Grounds of the 
5 Gauls, there are —— a thouſand deſig- 
nations beginning with this word Ard, a 
prodigeous number with Strath and Kaun, 
a great many with Blair, ſeveral towns and 
villages with Aber, and not a few with 
Glen; which with me is a convincing proof 
that the firſt inhabitants ſpoke that langu- 
age, of which theſe words are a part: _ 
e 


* 


Tt) 
che Southern parts of Scotland we n 
N gee go by ſome deſignation; but 
then the principal component part is not to 
be found in any three of them; this might 
4 be obſerved of all the places, going by the 
name of William the Conqueror's Officers 
ho built houſes thereon, as Gordon, Rid- 
edle, Jordon, Dunſe, Hume, Moffat, or 
more ancient than thoſe Douglaſsdale, i. e. 
the country of the black grey Man, who 
on account of his bravery received _ 
Fs vn 28 N 7 


Theſe lands 1 Maſters | more fre 
quently than their northern neighbours, 
and were ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Gauls 

or Welſh, at other times by the Caledo- 
nians and Pics,” who certainly would 
have been an overmatch for the. Britons, 
I mean thoſe: of the the South parts of 
-what is now called Scotland; had not theſe 
generally been at war among themſelves ;/ a 
prevailing Anarchy among the Chieiftains 
of the different Straths, and Glens, oblig- 
ed them as it were by one conſent to invite 
over a foreign Prince to take upon him the 
chief command both in matters civil and 
military; accordingly they fixed Fer- 
1 gus the ſon of F e King Ireland, 
TT fent him an invitation; which being ac- 
7 cepted, he came over among them, and by the 
unanimous 


ec + y 
unanimous canſent of the whole Chieiftains, 


wis inveſted: with We _— ia e. 
een 


Tbe genealogy of this 3 his "rs 
dien, his conduct, and actions, the reafori 
A his retiring, and the manner of his death 


are © many probable circumſtances to 


; cindy the exiftotice of the man, while the 
mentioning of Ireland muſt be an 


hiſtorical demonſtration that the things 


were really as repreſented ; which argument 


will be {till ſtronger with reſpect; to the 


_ forty-theee Kings: . 


{Could 1 be uf Door Robertfon's opi- 
r ien e 
Mriting and the uſe of numbers from tlie 
ö — ſhould be led to queſtion. the 


annals of illiterate men: but the caſe ſeems 


5 ik 32 the Druids the then cler- 
were remarkable for both 


dey eee Aſtronomy, which re- 
» nd in numbers; they under- 


the Greek language,“ Gracis literis 


utebentur, and i 1 SI probability Were ac- 

gquainted with the works of Pythagoras, as 

Z the Sat. __ held: Gas nn. of 
C 


* oe Coin con. * 6 e. 13. 
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8 
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This great Auen thar the Druld 
Seminaries of learning im Gaul firſt cane 
from Britain; if fo, then tlieir religion: 
muſt firſt have come from the North; i. , 
from Caledonia, who in all probability had it 
from the Norvegians or Scythians, no mat- 
ter which; at any rate, the figure of ths 
country was khows;z and tho he did not 

o ſo far Northward, yet he calls it an land y 
he pretty exactly deſcribes the breadth of what 
is now called Pentland Firth, or the Strait 
between Caithnefs and the Ofkneys, as ali& 
the neareſt diſtance between Ireland atm 
Scotland; which being the cate; I miſt be 
of opinion, that tliis Ifland had been failed 
round long before the time generally al⸗ 
lowed. In all probability the 
an Mercharitmen had been the" diſcoverers s 
an To fo, the difcovery muff have beery 
made even prior to the reign of Fergus I. 
ſince thre Lone of C = D 
pened but _ years after that rinec c 
death: nay, tis probable they had failed 
as far as lat. 6705 ſince Cæſar writes that 
the Northern parts of Britain had the Sun 
above their horizon for 30 diye without 

ſetting, in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


1 indeed will dead) Wiſin; tar ths 
Latin laugnage was introduced by the Ro- 


mans, 


— — 
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mans, a language one half of which i is 


from the Greek, a third from the Hebrew, 
and a fourth, either from the Vernaculam of 


the Celtæ and Carthagi inians: but that theſe 


were. not dialects 5 each other appears 
from this, that the innate words, ſuch as the 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars, Water, Earth, 
Blood, Meat, Drink, Fleſh, Fiſh, and others 
common to all Nations, 952 0 _ the 
W e For: 


* 
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Thus 1 18 the Greck vey Sun; 3 801! Is: 


che Latin, and Grine is the Erſe, or Gal- 


lick; ZeXnvh the Moon; Luna is the Latin. | 
and Deallagg is the Erſe; Obpavos is the 

Greek for Heaven ; the: Latin :is Cœlum, 
and Flawneſs is the Erſe. Tis true, all 
Languages have ſome likeneſs, though | 


that of the Gallick, Celtic and Saxon” is 


the moſt different, tha bein g as great a 


difference between Sun and Grine, as be- 


tween Moon and Deallagg, Poyn and 
Milk, Lowe and Ship, Fer and Man, _ 
and Hurſt, or Bal and. Den. n 
| BY 7 
- Though" the: See 8 end 
the original language do not compenſate 
for the malicious policy of Edward I. in 
carrying off the Records; yet they may 
ſufficiently / eſtabliſi the doctrine that the 


A 


Erſe or Gallick was the * of the 


origines; 


„ 
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Aborigines; and that theſe Aborigines s had 


ſettled in the northern part of Britain be- 
fore that Language was adulterated by the 
arrival of the Romans or Carthaginians ; 
or, if you will, by the irruption of the Sar- 
matæ, and other Nations, who carried 
their Language and Laws with them: ſo 
that, be their government- at firſt Ariſto- 
cratical, or Democratical, yet it is no way 
improbable, that they introduced the royal 


power at that period contended for; nor 
' ought the removal of the Archives to be 


made an ment againſt them : for, 
doubtleſs, oy er the Scottiſh na- 
tion and name was conſcious that there 
was an hiſtorical proof of their extended 
anceſtry, particularly their Kings, which 
ended their Lineage in Fergus I. or elſe it 
would have been prepoſterous to remove 
them. This I take to have been the 
ſenſe of the Nobles of Leotland in the 


year 1320, when they wrote that ever⸗me- 


morable Letter to the Pope, in which they 


mention, with ſuch ſolemnity, the ex- 
tended race of their illuſtrious Kirigs ; and, 


no doubt, they had the Monks of the dif- 
ferent Monaſteries to aſſiſt them 1 in it, 


There were three periods in which the 
records of Scotland were partly abuſed ; 


the firſt was by the Danes, who, after a poſs 
E 


ſeſſion 


TTT TY 
ſeſſion of the . Hebrides for 160 years, 
during which they introduced many of 
their names, and ſeveral words of their 
language, they barbarouſſy deſtroyed 
the moſt ſtately fabrics; and, among o- 
thers, the beautiful monaſtery of Icolm- 
kill, as they did that of Melroſe, during 2 
their wars with Malcolm II. However, vx 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there were 
copies of theſe archives in other Monaſte- 9 


ries, and particularly the Catalogue of our 4 
Kings. The fecond was that of Edward 4 
I. who, whether by deſign, or otherwiſe 4 
neglected to viſit ſome of the nobleſt in 3 


the Kingdom; in all of which it is highly 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe there were Cata- 
logues of ous Kings. I do not find that 
he meddled. with the grand and noble Fa- 
bric of Melroſe, which had been raiſed 
from the ruins of the firſt by David I. 

. anno 1120; thg Abbey of Arbroth eſcap- 
ed likewiſe ; io did the ſtately Fabrics of 
Pluſcarty and Elgin, two of the nobleſt in 
the-known world, and at that time but a 
new pile. That ornament of the North, 
which laſt was not deſtroyed till forty years 

after Edward's death ; when Stuart, Earl 
of Buchan, ſon to Robert III. ont of 
pique to Dunbar, Biſhop of Murray, ſet 
the ſame in flames. It was founded by 
Andrew, Biſhop of Murray, 15 July, 
2 anno 


3 
anno 1224, equal in length to St Paul's in 
London, but ſurpaſſing it in breadth. It 
will not appear incredible, that Copies 
of the Scots Hiſtory, at leaſt of the Cata- 
logue of their Kings, exiſted in every Ab- 


1 bey in the Nation. The third period was 
4. - 

that when Oliver Cromwell ſent to the 
1 Tower of London the Public Regiſters, 


MN Rolls and Records. of the Kingdom; 
which, after the Reſtoration, were ſent 
6 down by ſea; but the ſhip, wherein they 
„ were depoſited, was loſt irrecoverably, off 
Holy Ifland : However, he did not carry 
all the Deeds and Hiſtories of the Nation: 


3 for Copies of our Hiſtories were at that 
time all over Europe, and many things 

= © were ſecreted from the rage that prevailed: 
E | for I have ſeen the Regiſters of the Abbeys 
& | of Kinloſs and Aberbrothwick, as alſo the 
F Minutes of Parliament, in Manuſcript for 


many years before Cromwell was born. 


The Writers of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, as 
far as we can know, were firſt Cornelius 
Hibernicus. He wrote in Latin, knew the 
Erſe, the Language wherein was the Cata- 
logue of our Kings; and it is impoſlible, 
without breaking through all the rules pre- 
ſcribed by charity and moderation, to think 
that he could trump up ſo circumſtantial 

_ 2 Catalogue of men who never exiſted. 
E Turgot, 


VI. anno 1 567. 


( 3") 


Turgot, Prior of Durham, an Biſhop 
of St- Andrews, wrote the Lives df Mal- 
colm Kenmore, and of his Queen Mar- 


garet, 


I need not mention the Book of Scone, 


kept like a Journal by the Monks thereof, 
nor thoſe of Paiſley and Pluſcarty ; the Hiſ- 
tory of Sir William Wallace, by Blind 
Harry, or of King Robert Bruce, by 
John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen. 


John Fordun wrote his Scoti-Chronicon, © 


which really ſeems to be well digeſted. 
It is a large Folio, wrote in a legible hand, 


' depoſited in the Library of the College of 
Edinburgh. 
Salvador's College, in St. Andrews, wrote 


John Major, Provoſt of St. 


the Hiſtory of his Country about the year 
i520; and Biſhop Elphingſtone, who 
founded the King's College of Aberdeen, 
wrote a Treatiſe of the Scottiſh Aptquitics, 


Hector Boyce, the firit Principal of the 


College of Aberdeen, wrote the Hiſ- 


tory of the Nation till the Reign of King 
James III. which was continued by John 
Ferrerius, a native of Piedmont, and Monk 
of Pluſcardy, till the Reign of King James 
Pe s Hiſtory was 


tranſlated ; 


3 
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„„ 
tranſlated 1515 Engliſh by John Baladen, 


 Archdeacon of Murray. George Bucha- 


* 


nan, that Ornament of the whole, wrote 
the Annals of the Country from Fer 

I. q 172, of which Robert ] cha 0 
wrote a Continuation till 1 624, is a Latin 


Folio. s 


| John Leſlic, Biſho of F Rog likewiſe 
wrote the Hiſtory of op. Kingdom, as did 


Raphael Holinſhed, and Thuan, a French 


Gentleman, nee; it afterwards. Wil- 
lam Cambden obliged us with a De- 


ſcription thereof, as did John Demſter with 


an Introduction to the Scottiſh Hiſtory. 
David Chalmers publiſhed a Treatiſe of 


the Scottiſh Saints. 


David Hume, of Goodſcroft, wich an 


Hiſtory of the Houſes of Douglas ; and 
Angus Drummond, of Hawthornden, the 


Lives of the five James's ; and William 
Saunderſon thoſe of Queen Mary, King 
James VI. and Charles I. and, to com- 


: 2270 the whole, John Spottiſwood, Arch- 


to os, that Gordon, of Strathloch, wrote 


iſhop of St. Andrews, wrote the Hiſtory 
of the Scottiſh Church, from the firit 
Plantation of the Chae Faith therein, 
till the Death of King James VI. Add 


the 


— 


Can 
the Theatrum Scotiæ; or, A Deſcription 
of the whole Kingdom. 


. ; 


— 


* it is ; obſervable, that none of f theſs 
7 the Exiſtence of the firſt forty- 
four Kings ; and when the doubt, Contain. 
ing a period of 8 30 years, from 3 30 years 
before Chriſt, till 500 after, was ſtarted, 
the ſame was removed by Sir George M 
Kenzie, whom the worthy Mr. Ruddiman, 
my particular Friend, calls Singulare illud 


Lumen Scotiæ, Antiquitatum et 57 aun 


eee acerrimus. 


One may be a Title Carprifed that 1 
ſhould defend an opinion ſo contrary to 


that of Doctor Robertſon ;. which laſt - 


was one of thoſe to countenance my Hiſto- 
ry of the Rebellion, took it regularly in 

umbers as it came out, and with whom 
T was always in perfect friendſhip, I ſhall 
not enter into any diſpute about the defi- 
nition of Caledonia, given by James M 
Fherſon, or by Mr. John M Pherſon, who 
was once Miniſter of South U iſt, 


The word Caledonia ſeebisd to be natu- 
ral enough to a people converſant in the 
Greek Poets: we find a city called Caledon 
in Peloponneſus (now the Morea) as alſo 
2 per called N in Theocritus. Ma- 


ny 
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ny xckiinions n might be given of it ; ſuch 
as Cail duin, the Men of the Woods ; ; or 


Cael doch, the Diſtrict of the Celtæ: 


for, to this day, a Dach in the North of 
Scotland fignifies a portion of ground 
conſiſting 5 four ploug hs, i. e. as much 
as theſe will prepare in a ſeaſon. We need 
change no G into C, and vice verſa ; for 
Galdach fignifies at this very time an High- 
lander or Mountainer in every 4 . where 
the Galick or Erſe is the Vernaculum; 
and ſome . be n with the Re 
Gal. 


Here I would obſerve, that no fiving 
Language is more independent than the 


Galick, the things common to all nations 


being expreſſed in words that bear an affi- 
nity to no other: ſo that if the Celtz 


were the firſt to ſettle in that part now 


called Scotland ; their Language, in its 
original ſimplicity, can be found, only in 
the Galdach, or Highlands and Iflands of 
that Kingdom. Now they are obliged to 

gallify (fo to ſpeak) many things, of which 


ere was no idea amongſt the Celtz ; ſuch 


as Bible, Coat, Gown, and other things 


too tedious here to mention. 


*T'is 


( 36 ) | 
- Tis nothing in this diſpute, . whethet 
the Britons, from the Southern Provinces 
of this Iſland, propagated into the North- 
ern; or if thoſe were firſt ſettled by a 
Colony of the Celtz, and afterwards by 
the Germans ; all contended for; is that 
every probability is on the ſide of the 


Hiſtorians, who admit the exiſtence of the 


firſt forty-four Kings. 


Theſe are ſome of the arguments which 
1 frequently have heard from the Literati 
when treating of this ſubject: and in the 
courſe of this debate, I came to the know- 


ledge of a thing, concerning which there 


Have been many diſſertations; nor would I 


have touched upon it, but that the con- 
jecture 1s new. | 


There has been a * kiſpute about fix- 


ing the particular ſpot where was fought 


the terrible battle of the Grampian Hills : 
ſome will have it to have been near the 


Church of Comrie; others place it about 
fixteen miles from Dunkeld toward the 


South Eaſt. In a word, there is a diver- 
ſity of opinions; which led me to read the 


deſcription given by Tacitus with the ut- 


moſt attention, and compare it with what 


light could be drawn from the Topography 


5 3 5 
of the places tis needleſs to dwell on any 
preamble about the matter; I lock upon? 
the field of Battle to have been on What 
is now called e Na in the ſhife 
NI PT: 511 n Se = IS MJ 


_ ' 


1 ; : 3803 tis! 901 
-: This 8 Muir runs almoſt from 
the Tay to the Grampian Hills for — 


forty miles; and theſe anſwer the deſerip= 
tian given by Tacitus; who ſays, that after 


the battle, Agricola marched the troops to 
the boundary of the Horeſti, where ey 
embarked at the mouth of the Tay for 

Utupium, now Sandwich in Kent: che 
name Munrouman, 1. e. Monumenta Ro- 


mana, favours the conjecture; and the uni- 


verſal tradition of the country people is, 
that there was a terrible ſlaughter upon that 
Muir, (or Downs, ) but none pretend to 
ſay when the ſame happened: and truly 
the maſſacre muſt have been terrible indeed; 
ſince the priſoners were all put to the 
ſword, fo ſoon as other priſoners were taken; 
Secreti colles, vaſtum ubigue filentium? co 
pias deduxit in finis boreſtorum; are the 
phraſes not to be got over in this debate: 
and as Agricola did not extend beyond 
the Grampian Hills, the Boundary of 


Scotia, but took hoſtages for their peace- 
ple behaviour, that is a proof that the 


ntry beyond theſe was peopled, end a 


N N 
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opinion, that a regal power etiſted in forme 


part of Scotland from 330 years before: 


Chriſt, to the Union of = Crowns} anno 
160 3- and that in other Nations, the 
er-run theweaker:adly,'Thatthere 
wi a treaty between Charlerhagne and the 
King of Scotland, anno 792, and that the 


JOEY 


| E is proved by irreſiſtable evidence, no 


leſs than that of Aginatdus, who was ſe⸗ 
tae to Charlemagne. Zdly, That the 
country called — aſs produced very 


great ard learfied men, and that the propor- 


tion between the illiterate: vho can neither 
read nor write; and fuch as can, is leſs 
there than in any one country in Europe. 
Athly, That the art of writing, and uſe of 


Sumbets, were both known; ſince tis un- 


deniable, that the technical terins for num 
bers from he to a million bear no reſem- 


Plance to thoſe of ary other tongue: if you 


he of a different way of thinking, I thall 
be glad to de ' ſet right; for. I ſeek: ue, 
Ard {INE Ponds: nor el" Ich 
- Mr. Gratis, who: ate Monthly 
"Review, Will bear witneſs how deſirous I 
Was to rectify every miſtake that had crept 
into my Hiſtoty of the Rebellion, and which 
was twice pirated, and three times reprinted : 


that ame gentleman invited me about twen- 


1 
three years ago to write the Hiſtory of 
Veda, and 1 hope that What is here 
contained will not alter the good opinion 
then formed of me: my Manuſeript is rea- 
dy, and J have been upon it for many years. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that a lit- 
le attention paid to the deſignation of places 
in the different counties, their language 
and cuſtoms, are proofs of many things 
contained in our Hiſtory, and tend to throw 
light upon ſome matters otherways obſcure: 
thus N the Eaſtern, coaſt of Scotland, 
there are a prodigious number of Dutch 
words, fuch as, he coft, i, e. he bought, &c. 
in the vernaculum of the country people, 
and even the Galic of the North W 
.is adulterated with thels, 


Wc the Southern provinces, 8 are a 
| "great many French terms, ſuch as, a douee, 
1. e. a kind man; a faſhious, i. e. a troy- 
bleſome man; the Cruells, i. e. the Joath- 
ſome diſeaſe called the King's Evil; an in- 
dication that the court of Scotland was held 
at Melroſe, as our Hiſtories give out, and 
that the foreign Ambaſſadors 0 bars 5 in 
th neighbouhood thereof, 
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VVV 
annals concerning the Danes inhabiting 
there, and.thoſe in Hurſt, that there have 
-been Saxons alſo: nor do the numerous 

places terminating in Den in the ſhires of 
8 and Farfar, leſs aſcertain the ac- 
counts of the actions of Cruden (cruor 
Danorum) Kames croſs, i, e. the obelifk 


of Camis a Daniſh General, who fell there 


anno 1006. The field or Common of Den- 


mure is a monument of the maſlacre of the 


Danes by Macbeth anno 1034; and the 
village of Largs in the ſhire of Renfrew, 
points at the overthrow of the Norvegians 
anno 1263: and as Ham in Kent proves 
that Germans lived there; ſo the Stewarty 
of Cuningham, (i. e. the Koning Ham, 
the King's habitation) in the ſhire of Aire, 
"opp at a German extraction. 


Tho' the names given to a field of battle, 
do not prove that the vanquiſhed or their 
anceſtors were once the peaceable poſſeſſors 
of the country, yet the many places both 


in the Highlands and Iſles point out the 
mother country ng leſs than the French, 


81 aniſh and Britiſh colonies do theirs. To 


begin with Shetland, there are many places 


* of the ſame appellation with thoſe i 
Norway; Lerwick, the chief town of 
former, is pro hably from one upon the conti- 


gave title to an illuſtrious Count; 
| ty 


Yo. 

1 
e 
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"Ho to a Non of the name of Hen- 
derſon there. The moſt places in Orkney 


ern Iſles were peopled 
from that part, whence the firſt ſettlers in 
Ireland came; fince five places out of fix 
are from a Goaldach derivation : tis true, 
that in the Iſles there are ſome places end- 
ing in Burgh, arid from a Daniſh word ; 
but few when compared with thoſe from 


UT 
Shetland, gives a defi gna⸗ 


and Caithneſs are from Norvegian names, 


as are ſeveral in Sutherland, Embo, Skelbo, 


Skibo, Torbo. In theſe are fewer places from 


the Galdach than from the Saxon tongue: 
the Shires of Inverneſs, Roſs and Cromar- 
tie are otherways, and indeed fo is the 
Shire of Nairn ; but then the Shire of Mur- 
Tay (Moravia) abounds with German ap- 


lations ; from which circumſtanee, I 
umbly think, that the firſt ſettlers were 
rather ; Sax Scandinavia than from Ireland, 
or from South Britain: nor is it leſs pro- 
bable, that the Shire of Argyle, and the weſt- 
m Ireland, or 


the Goaldach original. The fame argu- 
ments will prove, that Galloway was firft 


peopled from Wales, or by the Gauls, the 


i very name ping out the * that OI 


. 
o 


The vaſt Tract of Country running from 


the Mull or Point of Kentrie to * 


— — 


—— 


theſe to he ſo ſtup 


* . 
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in Caittmeſs, divided into the Albanach and 
Goldach, formed a Kingdem, I had 


almoſt aid Kingdoms, into which the Ro- 
man arms did never netrate: for it is 
obſervable. that even gricola himſelf did 


not croſs the Grampian Hills, which are 


2 above ſeven miles over. Had he paſſed 
th (Fs. Þ® erhaps he would have found mare 
work 


n he imagined : for that Diſtrict, 


at this time, contains above four hundred 


thouſand inhabitants; and, tis probable, 
it was then well peop led. There are many 


great eſtates within it, and che coal} | is one 


Fantipued Fiſhery, _ 


1s it poſlible to ſu poſe the Natives of 
ic as not to know the 

Name of their firſt Magiſtrate ? or ſome 
way or other not to ſet it down ? It feems, 


| Agricola looked upon themas people capable 


being treated with; fince he took hoſtages 


far 05 ceable hehaviour: His 'Son- 
in-La- W ] * In thou ght ſo likewiſe, or he 
never would have given ſo minute a de- 
ſeription of the di oſition of the Caledo- 


nian General ; a dif] poſition equal to that 
of Hannibal at "ig battle of Negarada, 


and no way inferior to that of the French 
General, the Duke de Noailles: nor yet 


would he have marked down the emphatic 


p Speech, of which NO Orator, of ancient 


Greece 


he would, like the enate of Roe! after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, inſiſted upon 


: 41 00 
Greece. or. [Rom needed be aid It 


is Hille WI oofs. of His Acquaihtance' 
with the 5/206 of . fortner times: it is 
couched in all the' terms of politeneſs rex 


quiſite, in an; Addreſs to people of diffe- 


_ States: it breathes 4 Fork bf affection 


and. tenderneſs to his country, full of all 


the ſentiments of a Hero and of 2. man, 


equal 90. What, Roman, ever” utterey, in- 
ſpires, Wit ſteadinefs, . Courage, and reſdha- - 
tion, to . in the, cauſe of their 4© Nas 
uu Linear Vz. and the very laſt words 

ay vie Wit: "any that ever proceeded from 
Lay bps of a an heathen Commander: 2 1 As 
you march i into the field, „ſaid he, * think 
upon your. Anceſtor: rs, Lock forward ap | 
on , your Poſterity.” © Certainly Tait 
did not make all this of himſelf: 1 pre- 
ſame he had it from the priſoners, who, 


if capable. of ſuch 4 repreſentation, muſt 


have been men of ſome. capacity; and the 
noble Hiſtorian ſeems to have had tod 


much candour and integrity not to have 


marked, it down as near AS e to what 


was e 


15 


A took hoſtages, been R OY 


one, or two hundred of their young __ 3 
| 1 ut 
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but if it was a Kingdom, the King's ſor; 


or a F Chief would ſuffice ; and 


fre, am, the accurate Hiftorian would 


ot have, Paſſed- over dich: a circumſtance. " 


11 3 8 in Kent Had each the 
name of Rex, i. e. King g, tlie chief Po- 


tentate of the country beyond the Gram 


pian Hills deſerved much mote confider- 
ably: than any of them; 1 had Almoſt ſaid, 
than all put together, I am inclined to 
think it — 4 referable, on account of the 
rich 1 8 and herring fiſſieries, whichT dare 
« Fs did not eſcape the pryitig fearch either 
the. Carthaginian of Scandinavian mer- 
chants, much Jes of the natives themſelves: 
for it is obſervable, that the vocable in the 


Erſe for fiſh in general, and particular 


ſpecies. thereof is wholly independent; it 
* be alſo too ſtrained an etymolo to 
derive Eiſk the Erſe word for Fiſh, from 
Ichthus the Greek, or Piſcis the Latin; 2 
Goab is the Erſe 4 an Haddock, and Scad- 
dan for an Herring, not to mention others 
upon the watery element. Even at this day, 
I doubt much if the County of Kent be 
more valuable than theſe extended diſtricts, 
notwithſtanding. all its improvements, eſpe- 
cially in Hops, the ſingle article of which 
produces annually, at an average, ſeven 


thouſand Tons, which felling,” communibis 
Anni, 


1 1 be 4 

annis, at. one hundred pounds” per tan. ; 
then the income will be ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling : a large income 
indeed, which could only be equalled by 
that inexhauſtible Mine the White and 
Herring Fiſhery, which I am forry to fay 
is but too much neglected ; however, there 
are many thouſand laſts of Salmon caught 
upon the Dee, the Divron, the Spey, the 
F [Br the Nairn, and the Neſs; as alſo 
upon the waters of Contin, Brora, Helmſ- 
dale, and Thurſo: and as to the Herring 
Fiſhery, tis notorious what cargoes of 
Herrings are ſhipped yearly from the 
Lewis, from Loch Fine, and from Kintire. 


Tho' the bulk of the inhabitants of theſe 
Diſtricts are. not the deſcendants of thoſe 
who lived at the time of the battle of the 
Grampian Hills; yet the firſt ſettlers of the 


* country may be traced out in the manner 
. repreſented : the principal families in theſe, 
VP viz. the Campbells and Gordons, who poſ- 
ſeſs a prodigious tract of a valuable country, 
& | are from a French extraction; ſo are Sin- 
= clairs and Frazers; as are . of the name 
E. of Archer, Bertram, Bayley, Brown, Colvil, 


Corbet, Charles, Chiſhelm. Cummin, Diſ- 
ard, Grey, Horne, Hume, Kerr, Law, Lin- 
ſays, Maule, Montgomery, Morton, Oli- 
yp Riddell, Rollo, Roſe, Somervell, 

G Wiſhart, 


00 3; 

Wiſhart, and Ward; the Drummonds, Les. 
leys, Kennedys, Innees, and Ogilvys, are 
from Hungary; the Haldanes © Jardens 
from Denmark; and I am apt to believe that 
the numerous tribes of the Surnames end- 
ing in ſon, are more from Scandinavia than 
from the Highland Macs, « or from thoſe of 
the Iſles. 


The · Murrays and Suthertands came in 
a little after the time of Agricola; ; theſe laft, 
with the Keiths and other tribes of the Cat- 
ti, including the M'Pherſons, the moſt an- 
cientof the whole, the M'Intoſhes, Farquhar- 
ſons, Shaws, M'Beans, and M'Phaills, are 
from Germany, and can be traced up to the 
reign of Domitian; the numerous clans. of 
M Kenzie, M'Kinnon, M'Lean, and of 
Munro, are from Ireland, not above five 
hundred years ago; and there, are many 
places, both in Ireland and in the Highlands, 
of the ſame deſignation; ſuch as Roſs, Cul- 
raine, Kilmore, &c. Among the Nobility 
there are but few Families who can with 
any degree of juſtice claim their deſcent 
from the firſt ſettlers; viz. the Stewarts, 
the Douglaſſes, the Scotts, the Grahams, 
the Forbefes, the Hays, viz. the fami- 
ly of Errol for that of Tweedale, is from 
France: this obſervation may extend to the 
'M'Donalds with their followers, the M Eans, 
M Glaſhans, and the Robertſons, &c, &c. 
In 
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In a word, I look upon ten parts of the 


country out of twelve to be now in the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe whoſe anceſtors came in 
{ſince the Norman conqueſt: however, that 
is no argument againſt it's being govern- 


cd by Kings; the account of whom if ficti- 


tious, I own is ſtrange to me. 


In my Life of William the Conqueror, a 


book you commended, I have traced his 


Majeſty's Genealogy up te that Prince, con- 


ſequently to Malcolm Canmore, whoſe 


daughter Matilda by Queen Margaret, ſiſter 


to Edgar Atheling, who was married to 


Henry I. the Conqueror's Son. Theabilitiesof 


Malcolm were great: for, after being train- 
ed up in the School of adverſity, he was edu- 


_ cated at the court of Edward the Confeſſor, 
* where he became acquainted with the whole 


Engliſh Nobility, to many of whom he 
was related by virtue of his mother, daugh- 


ter to the famous Seward Earl of Northum- 
| berland; he even became acquainted with 


the Duke of Normandy himſelf: he was the 
third of his name, the firſt of whom lived 
a full century before. I hope the forgery 


did not begin in his time, nor indeed in 


any other; as the act itſelf would be ſcanda- 
lous, and anſwer no manner of end. 
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